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THE BACKGROUND OF THE COMING SOVIET PARTY CONGRESS 


The origin of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union can be 
traced to the First Congress of the Social-Democratic Organizations 

of Russia, held in 1898 in Minsk. The actual foundation of the Party 
took place at the second congress of the Social-Democratic Workers' 
Party in 1903. The latter meeting crystallized the differences between 
the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks on how the Party should be organized. 


The February, 1917, Revolution, in bringing the Bolshevik Party 
out of the underground, led to a crisis in its organizational structure. 
The "professional revolutionaries, '' though their usefulness was ended, 
took over by insidious means the leadership of the Bolshevik Party, 
which had merged with Trotsky's social-democratic group in the summer 
of 1917. 


The period of the Civil War, as well as the transition period from 
war conditions to a new economic base, was marked by an internecine 
struggle against various dissident groups within the Party, such as the 
opponents of a regular Red Army, of "bureaucratic supervision" of 
Soviets, and of ''closed leadership. '' The introduction by Lenin at the 
Tenth Party Congress in 1921 of a resolution outlawing intra-Party blocs . 
was a measure necessary for the Party's survival. 


The Tenth Party Congress also recognized the tendency of organ- 
izational centralism in the Party to lead to bureaucracy, which in turn 
was an early phase of "bourgeois degeneration. '' On the other ham, 
the Soviet leaders knew, struggle against bureaucracy and the intro- , 
duction of democratic principles into Party life would lead to the creation 
of intra-Party blocs. Forced to choose between bureaucracy and 
fragmentation of the Party, Stalin chose the former. The degeneration 
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that followed expressed itself not only in terms of Party organization 
but also in the realm of ideas and led to the creation of a selfish power 
elite. The 1920's were devoted to the extermination of its opposition. 


During the 1930's, a decade under the mark of Stalin, virtually 
all intra-Party struggle ended. It was revived only after Stalin's death 
and culminated in the split among the successors of Stalin which was 
revealed during the Twentieth Party Congress in 1957. 
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No. 45, 1960/61 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE COMING SOVIET PARTY CONGRESS 


The forthcoming Twenty-second Communist Party Congress 
will, like past Party congresses, claim to mark a turning point in 
Soviet policy. The following brief history of Soviet Party congresses 
throws light on the nature of these unique assemblies and what may 
be expected from the Twenty-second. 


The Soviet Communist Party has its origins in the first congress 
of the social-democratic organizations of Russia, held in 1898 in Minsk. 
This congress did not work out either a program or Party statutes, 
and the members of the Central Committee which it elected were sub- 
sequently arrested. The congress published a manifesto announcing 
the formation of the Russian Social Democratic Workers Party (RSDRP). 
Bolshevik historians regard this congress, however, as chiefly of 
propaganda importance: "the importance of the first Party congress 
lay in this formal act, which played a major revolutionary and pro- 
pagandist role" (KPSS V Rezolyutsiyakh I Resheniyakh Syezdov, Kon- 
ferentsii I Plenumov TsK, The Soviet Communist Party In Resolutions 
And Decisions Of Congresses, Conferences, And Plenums Of The Cen- 
tral Committee, Moscow, 1954, part I, p.11). Historians date the 
actual foundation of the Party from the second congress of the RSDRP, 
which was held in 1903 in London. At this meeting, the Bolsheviks 
voted for a revolutionary, rather than for a reformist, program. The 
congress ratified what the Soviet official history describes as 


... The only program of the working Party in 
the world in which the idea of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is formulated.... This pro- 
gram laid down the consistent Marxist policy 
of the Party and furthered the training of the 
proletariat in the spirit of a revolutionary 
struggle for power,... The Bolshevik Party 
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developed and became consolidated on the basis 
of it (Istoriya KPSS), History of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, Moscow, 1959, p. 59). 


The main difference between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks 
at the second congress lay in their views on the organizational structure 
of the Party. Lenin took the standpoint that, because of the adverse con- 
ditions under which the underground had to operate in Tsarist Russia, a 
revolutionary Party could exist only as a highly centralized fighting orga- 
nization with unlimited power in the hands of a small group of professional 
revolutionaries. Trotsky, quoting the opinion of the general of the police, 
Spiridovich, .on the professional revolutionaries grouped around the Bol- 
shevik newspaper Iskra 


itself above the local organizations and regards them as the arena of its 
action'' (L. Trotsky, Stalin, Russian Ed., p. 53). 


The Mensheviks, whom Lenin's opponent Martov supported at the. 
the second congress, opposed centralism and limiting Party member- 
ship to illegal revolutionaries. The Bolshevik interpretation of the of- 
ficial statutes of the RSDRP differed only slightly from that of the Men- 
sheviks, but the Bolsheviks, "in the interests of the revolution,'' insisted 
that the Party include a group of professional underground revolutionaries, 
set apart from the other members. Trotsky, who rejected this idea, wrote 
as follows: 


"Apparatus" habits managed to seep into 
the underground. A type of bureaucratic revo- 
lutionary came to the fore.... The committee 
people..., preferring to command, made stricter 
demands on the revolutionary worker than on them- 
selves.... Krupskaya notes that.there were prac- 
tically no workers either in the Bolshevik} com- 
mittees or at the congress itself. The intelligentsia 
was in control.... The committee man, Krupskaya 
writes, was usually a self-confident person who did 
not recognize any Party bureaucracy... he did not 
want innovations. The future Stalinism was already 
present in Bolshevik centralism or, more general- 
ly speaking, in the underground hierarchy of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries (ibid., pp. 80-81). 


The February 1917 revolution brought the Bolshevik Party out of 
the underground but also ledto a crisis in its organizational structure, 
The system of unrestricted authority over the Party by professional re- 
volutionaries came to an end. It was of use only in the underground, where 
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correctly described as “members of an itinerant order which has raised 


it was impossible to operate in accordance with the Party statutes, 

With the Party enjoying legal status, there seemed to be no need 

for a dictatorship by professional revolutionaries, Furthermore, 

there were few such revolutionaries once the Party began to grow 

rapidly in size after coming out into the open. As the Party was 
becoming a completely new organization, Trotsky insisted in 1923 

that Party history be dated from 1917 and not from the Second Party 
Congress. Trotsky had in mind not only new Party statutes, but 

also anew Party political line. He claimed that Lenin, in the famous 
April theses, which became the working program of the October 
revolution, had clearly rejected his earlier concept of a ''democratic 
dictatorship of workers and peasants" and drawn closer to Trotsky's 
platform of "permanent revolution,'' that is, a dictatarship of the 
proletariat pure and simple. For this reason, Trotsky combined his 
social democratic group with that of the Bolsheviks in the summer of 
1917. Accordingly, the February 1917 revolution put an end to the 

dual structure of Bolshevism and brought about a unified organization, 
However, the 'professional revolutionaries" were not removed from 
Party leadership but came to even greater authority in the new mass 
Party, although they had to stage elections to leadership. At the time | 
the task of gaining control of the former Russian empire pushed dissension 
into the background. But the second phase of the revolution, in October 
1917, brought into the open serious disagreements among the Party leaders, 
Lenin's closest associates, Kamenev and Zinoviey, voted in the general 
committee against an armed uprising and several months later the Party 
was shaken by a struggle over the peace of Brest-Litovsk, At one point 
Lenin was even in the minority. But he was victorious at the Seventh 
Party Congress in March 1918, when the "Russian Social Democratic 
Workers Party (Pblsheviks)'' was renamed the "Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks)." 


The years of the Civil War were marked by a feverish struggle be- 
tween various groups inside the Party. Party unity was threktened, 
The Eighth Party Congress in March 1919 brought defeat to the so-called 
"military opposition, '' which was against Red militarism in the form of 
a regularRed Army. Defeated was also a group which opposed ‘'bureaucra- 
tic supervision" by the Party organs over the workers! councils. The 
Congress approved a second Party program at that time. At the Ninth 
Party Congress in March 1920, an opposition group which favored ''demo- 
cratic centralism" was censured for protesting the growing degree of 
bureaucracy and the closed leadership. Before the Tenth Party Congress 
in 1921, the Party, in the throes of molting from war Communism to the 
new economic policy, was shaken by an internal debate and various blocs 
were formed. The situation was further complicated by the Kronstadt 
Rebellion and by other uprisings against the Soviet regime. To preserve 
Party unity, Lenin introduced a resolution at the Tenth Congress outlawing 
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intra-Party blocs. The danger of increasing bureaucracy within the 
Party was recognized at this session: "... militarization of the Party 


organization was expressed mainly in extreme organizational cen- 
tralism and in the curtailment of the Party collective organs.... 
Centralism tended to turn into bureaucracy and to lose contact with 

the masses.... It weakened intellectual life in the Party --(tendencies) 
which on the whole led to an internal Party crisis'(KPSS V Rez olyutsiakh, 
op. cit., pp. 517-518). 


The cpngress recognized the need to "establish greater contact 
between the Party leaders and the lower echelons, military workers and 
civilians, professional members and the soviets, and the young and the 
old Party members" (ibid., p. 519}. The new form of organization was 
to be a "workers! democracy.'' The course toward this workers! democracy 
was to be followed "with the same decisiveness and energy as during an 
earlier period, '' when the Party was put on a military footing. Workers! 
democracy, according to the congress resolution, meant 


...the active participation of all Party members, 
down to the most backward, in the life of the 
Party and in the discussion of all questions.... A 
workers! democracy excludes any striving after 
appointments, and is expressed in elections of 

all administrative strata.... The work methods 
are primarily methods of broad discussion of 

the most important questions, with complete, 
free inner-Party criticism (ibid., p. 520). 


The Congress called on the Party to proceed against Party members 
who took advantage of their positions. It also called for a systematic im- 
plementation of the decisions of the Eighth Party Congress on sending 
persons to the work-bench and plow who had spent a long time at work in 
the Party or in government posts. ''The Congress makes Saturdays (un- 
paid contributed labor days) compulsory for all Party members not less than 
once per month by turning them into genuine schools of Communist labor" 
(ibid., pp. 521-26). 


The Tenth Party Congress revealed the existence of an internal 
inconsistency, which later became of fateful significance: the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat under the leadership of the Party inevitably led to 
bureaucracy in the Party, which in turn led to "bourgeois degeneration, "' 
On the other hand the struggle against bureaucracy and the attempt to 
introduce democratic principles into Party life would lead to the creation 
of intra-Party blocs, resulting in a split in the Party and finally in the 
collapse of the dictatorship. The flexible decisions of the Tenth Party 
Congress were an attempt to put an end to this self-contradiction. Un- 
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fortunately, bureaucracy continued to develop and even got ihe better 
of Lenin, who was now seriously ill. 


The Bolshevik "professional revolutionaries" led by Stalin were 
in a majority in the Party Central Committee. Eager to remove Trotsky, 
they turned not to the Party members, but to the leading Party organs, 
beginning with the Central Committee, which was under Stalin's control. 
Forced tomchoose between bureaucratic degeneration and formation of blocs, 
Stalin took bureaucracy. He saw it as the continuation of pre-revolutionary 
organizational practice of Bolshevism. He failed to take into considera- 
tion the difference between the "professional revolutionaries, '' who had 
headed the Party apparatus up to the revolution, and the Party functionaries, 
who had headed the Party in power. Whereas prior to the revolution, work 
in the Party apparatus had been regarded with idealism, now it was a pri- 
vilege attracting not idealists, but out~xand-out careerists. They were 
prone to degeneration along other lines: they engaged in unprincipled op- 
position to all and every fruitful idea in the Party and struggled to sub- 
ordinate all ideas in the Party to themselves as the actual possessors of 
power. In their eyes socialism became anabstraction, and the preservation 
of power the main goal. Fifteen years later they became leaders of the 
great Yezhov purge, and still later--cynical nihilists, interested only in 


their well-being and prepared to defend it with all the means at their dis- 
posal. 


Both Lenin and Stalin regarded bureaucracy as’ less of an 

‘evil than the formation of blocs. In his autobiography, Trotsky wrote 

that by the beginning of 1923 Lenin wassuggestingto Trotsky that they form 
a bloc against bureaucracy in general, and against the powerful organi- 
zation bureau in particular, which,according to Trotsky,was the core of the 
Stalinist apparatus (L. Trotsky, Moya Zhizn, My Life, 1930, part 2, p. 262). 


It was too late by now. Stalin had not only gained control of the 
Party but had also "persuaded" the ailing Lenin. He then set about removing 
Trotsky from the Party leadership. The 1920's were years of struggle by 

the Stalinist apparatus against the Trotskyite opposition, in the course 

of which Stalin cleverly exploited the right-wing leaders headed by Bukharin. 
The decisions of the Tenth Party Congress, which laid down the need for 

free discussion of divergencies in principle inside the Party, were ignored, 
The GPU was enlisted in the struggle against the opposition, and in December 
1927, at the Fifteenth Party Congress, whose delegates had been care- 

fully selected by Stalin, the Party excluded Trotsky, Zinoviev, and other 
leaders of the opposition. The turn of the right-wing elements came in 1930 
when the Sixteenth Party Congress declared that their views were incompa- 
tible with Party membership and called upon the Party to wage a merciless 


struggle against all types of opposition (KPSS V Rezolyutsiyakh, op. cit., 
part III, p. 10). 
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The 1930's were marked by Sialin's one-man rule 
into totalitarianism and the cult of the individual. The Seventeenth 
Party Congress in 1934 did not pass the usual resolution after hearing 
Stalin's report but merely "proposed to all Party organizations that 
they be guided in their work by principles and tasks advanced in the 
report of J. V. Stalin" (ibid., p. 200). The congress was composed 
solely of representatives of Stalin's apparatus, and he himself called 
it the Congress of the Victors, meaning victors over the opposition 
and over the millions of peasants who had been driven into the kol- 
khozes. However, it was only a nominal victory, and in fact the strug- 
gle within the'Party and throughout the country became even more 
intense, culminating in the great Yezhov purges. The Eighteenth Party 
Congress in March 1939 proclaimed the victory of socialism in the 
USSR and declared that the exploiting classes had been liquidated, "A 
fusion of the workers, peasants. and intelligentsia into a single working 
front, '' said the congress, "has been achieved" (ibid., p.335). All 
citizens were now given voting rights, signifying, according to the of- 
ficial Party history, complete democratization of the country's political 


life. However, pressures against freedom of any sort increased. Art 
and literature were made to conform to Party requirements. 


, which turned 


The ideological sciences--philosophy, history, economic theory, 
sociology and law--almost died out. Officially all struggle within the 
Party and country had come to an end. The only struggle to continue was 
that against the "agents of imperialism sent in from outside," and it was 
against them that the totalitarian state had to be preserved as a defense, 


World War II halted the buildup of tension inside the country but 
did not put an end to it. Six years after the war, Stalin violated the 
statutes ratified at the Eighteenth Party Congress on the convocation 
of a Party congress at least once every three years. He postponed the 
calling of a regular Party congress in favor of a new purge. The ‘enemies 
of the people'' were on this occasion to be found in his immediate en- 
tourage. Stalin's successors have attempted to lay the blame for the 
growing degree of terror upon Stalin's character and the cult of the in- 
dividual. In fact, the growing wave of terror was the only means of 
preventing acrisis arising from the contradiction between the Party 
dogma to the effect that socialism had been built in the USSR and the fact 


that practical needs had led to the development of a large-scale market 
economy. 


The Nineteenth Party Congress finally met in October 1952, in 


the wake of a discussion among economists which Stalin summed up as 
follows: 


Market turnover is incompatible with 
long-range transition from socialism to 
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Communism.... The sphere of action of 
market turnover must constantly, un- 
waveringly and gradually be restricted, 
and the sphere of action of exchange of 
goods must be expanded (Stalin, Ekono- 
micheskiye Problemy Sotsializma V SSSR, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR, 1952,pp. 92-94). 


Such a policy, if put into effect, would have meant an economic 
revolution with serious political consequenees. The Nineteenth Party 
Congress was a stage in preparation for such a step. At the congress, 
Stalin renamed the '"'all-Russian Communist Party" as the "Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union'' to create the impression that the Party and 
the country were entering a completely new period. Preparing to 
liquidate the members of the Politburo, he replaced it with the larger 
presidium, in which the former Politburo members were in a minority, 
His death was followed by a retreat, first and foremost inthe sphere of 
economics, and then in other fields. The machine and tractor stations 
were disbanded and their equipment transferred to the kolkhozes, resulting 
in'a rapid expansion of the commercial market. At the Twentieth Party 

Congress in 1957, there was a political split among the successors of 


Stalin. This split shook the Communist world and retarded further re- 
treat from Stalinism. 


Further steps away from Stalinism will be dictated by the demands of 
.life itself. The trend will be reflected in a further extension of the com- 
mercial market and in a swing from bureaucratic planning to free 
marketing. The crisis in Soviet agriculture shows that unless a change- 
over is carried out now, there will be major political consequences, 
possibly beyond the control of the present Party leaders. Yet, while re- 
treating in some spheres, the Party Central Committee has remained 
true to Stalin's dogma that socialism has been built in the USSR and that 
the country is: passing on to Communism. This dogmatism and the ab- 
sence in the Party of free discussion of basic political problems are the 
main obstacle: in the way of bringing Party theory into accord with life, 


The Soviet Communist Party has remained true to this legacy 
of Stalinism. The preparations for the Twenty-second Party Congress 
indicate that the many important political problems facing the Congress 
will be solved not by the Party at large, but in the Party bureaus, in 
isolation from actual conditions. For this reason it may be presumed 

that the Twenty-second Party Congress, in spite of much talk, will 

make few major changes either in the Party of in the country at large. 
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